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THE IMPLICIT DUALITY OF THINKING 

IN psychology as in politics it often happens that the dust of con- 
flict obscures the fact that the contending parties hold doctrines 
in common which are more important than the points at which they 
differ. Such is the case in the problem of the origin of thinking. 
All parties to the controversy can be brought to agree on a matter 
which dwarfs the issue between them, but which has received only 
scattering recognition. Whether the basis of thought is in images, 
or in conflicting motor responses, or in language reactions, the fact 
remains that thinking is always implicitly dual, and that this implicit 
duality of thinking ought to be taken into account in every philo- 
sophical world-view. 

I 

It is not difficult to bring this out if one takes the view that 
thinking is essentially a process of relations or interactions of 
images — the class of images being not otherwise specified. Every one 
admits that perception is selective ; I perceive an object always in a 
milieu, against a background. The background, while I may pay no 
attention to it as such, is the indispensable condition of my seeing 
the object. If at any moment I widen my field of vision, I then 
include something which a moment ago belonged to the background ; 
but there is at the new moment a residual or a new background, 
which is the condition of my seeing what lies within the new field. 
The point is, not that I actually see the background at any moment, 
but that I am able to see it ; the duality is not explicit, but implicit. 
"We may say that at any moment I see an object, a, by reason of the 
fact that I am able to see a background, not-a. Professor Sheldon 
has mentioned this fact, which might serve as a psychological start- 
ing-point for a metaphysical discussion of duality. As he puts it, 

Human attention is selective; we fix the eye on one spot and the sur- 
roundings pass more or less out of the visual field. But we do not thereby 
deny the actuality of what is beyond the fringe of vision. We ignore it, 
we exclude it from our sight, but there is objectively no exclusion. Here 
is a matter whose importance, so far as wa know, philosophers have never 
recognized. They are wont to justify their exclusive partisanships by re- 
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f erring to the narrowness of the field of attention; but they altogether 
overlook the fact that this narrowness is not at all of a denying sort, but 
is just an ignoring. . . .* 

He does not, however, develop this into a psychological approach to 
the problems of duality — a line of approach which the present paper 
aims to explore. 

The first step, according to the view we are now considering, is 
that from perceptions to images. It is not necessary, for our pur- 
poses, to become involved in the interminable discussions at this 
point — for, if one admits at all the existence of images, one is 
obliged to admit that they are distinguished just as perceptions are 
distinguished, in the midst of their attending conditions. Every 
theory of attention and even of consciousness 2 implies this duality ; 
the wonder is that a fact which is so plain in psychology can have 
been so easily underestimated in logic and metaphysics. If we say 
that thinking is a play of images, we ought to keep consistently to 
the principle that every thought-image, a', implies a possibility of 
thinking nat-cf. But it is of course true that many now hold that 
thinking ought to be described in other terms than those of a play of 
images. 

When one turns to these recent writers, it is not difficult to see that 
for those who regard thinking as the result of a hesitation or conflict 
between rival motor responses or tendencies, it must be an affair of 
dualities. According to Professor Dewey, "Thinking takes its de- 
parture from specific conflicts in experience that occasion perplexity 
and trouble." 8 It should be noted that it is the duality implied in 
this starting-point of thinking which chiefly concerns us; Dewey 
often emphasizes a duality which from our present point of view is 
subordinate. Thus he says, 

The conflicting situation inevitably polarizes or dichotomizes itself. 
There is somewhat which is untouched in the contention of incompatibles. 
There is something which remains secure, unquestioned. On the other 
hand, there are elements which are rendered doubtful and precarious. 
This gives the framework of the general distribution of the field into 
" facts," the given, the presented, the Datum ; and ideas, the ideal, the con- 
ceived, the Thought.* 

Such a dichotomy may be developed in each of the rival tendencies, 
in the course of the "location and definition" 5 of the "felt diffi- 

i Strife of Systems and Productive Duality (1918), pp. 475-476. 
2 James, Principles of Psychology (1890), Vol. I, p. 139. 
s 'Reconstruction in Philosophy (1920), p. 138. 
* Studies in Logical Theory (1903), p. 50. 
ejEfow We Think (1910), cih. VI. 
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culty," or the "development by reasoning of the bearings of the 
suggestion." But the fundamental duality is found in the fact that 

diverse anticipated ends may provoke divided and competing present re- 
actions; the organism may be torn between different courses, each inter- 
fering with the completion of the other. This intra-organic pulling and 
hauling, this strife of active tendencies is a genuine phenomenon. 6 

Thinking thus comes to be viewed as a special case of the inhibition 
of certain reflexes by other antagonistic reflexes. 

This condition of implicit duality is not essentially altered if 
one adopts the view of Professor Watson that thinking is a result 
of language habits, although, owing to later substitutions, it need 
not always take place in terms of words ; 7 for language itself in- 
volves an act of selective attention on the part of the speaker, and 
an attempt to secure an act of selective attention on the part of a 
listener. Its motivation, from the animal cry all the way to the 
most highly developed type of discourse, is the partial or complete 
transfer of a selective adjustment from one member of a group to 
another member or other members. In its developed forms it3 
function is often to throw the weight of the speaker's experience 
to one or another of the competing tendencies of the listener. 

Articulate language, and above all the language of philosophical 
discussion, differs so much from animal cries that it is easy to lose 
sight of inherent limitations of this kind ; but detailed consideration 
of these differences shows, we think, that these limitations persist. 
The first difference between animal cries and articulate language is 
in the fact that in the latter parts of speech have been developed, 
and expression is in the form of more or less complete sentences. 
This development, in the sub-human and human groups, can be 
reconstructed with a good deal of plausibility if one pictures a 
progressive series of separations from the objects which are of 
interest to the groups and the actions in which the groups are en- 
gaged. For the animal group, we may suppose that the objects and 
actions are present, and factors of immediate experience. When 
the objects are thus present, and actions upon them are in the atten- 
tion of every member of the group, there is no need of an elaborate 
language reaction ; if any sound at all is required to reinforce ges- 
tures, it is sufficient to give the sound corresponding to that which 
in a human group would be known to us as an interjection, a demon- 
strative pronoun, or an imperative. 8 We may suppose, further, that 

'Essays in Experimental Logic (1916), p. 366. Italics mine. 
i Behavior (1914), eh X. 

8 l a this and the preceding paragraph I am under some obligation to Pro- 
fessor Pierre Janet, whose very suggestive lectures I heard in 1912. 
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sometimes while the object is still present, attention is to be directed 
to it in some specific way, or that while the action is still current, 
it is to be modified without being terminated ; these situations would 
call forth signs corresponding to our adjectives and adverbs. Some- 
where here, we suppose, is one of the differences between sub-human 
and human groups — the latter are of course able to react much more 
easily to this type of situation. The difference is still more marked 
in the next type to be considered, in which the object is absent or 
out of attention, or the action has given place to some other action ; 
the object must now be named, or the action specified — hence the 
appearance in language of nouns and verbs. In some such way, we 
may suppose, the primitive tendencies which issue as cries are ex- 
panded into articulated sentences. The sentence is "the significant 
unit of language," 9 and results from the discharge of a nervous 
reflex. But nothing in the structure of a grammatical sentence 
does away with the original implicit duality. We may say that 
every sentence of the simple types thus far considered is spoken as 
the result of a selective adjustment or conflict of tendencies, and 
has the effect of a transfer of tendencies from a speaker to a listener. 
Language for us consists principally of sentences containing nouns, 
verbs, adjectives and adverbs, the status of which is not changed 
when they are called by their logical names of terms, relations and 
qualities. 

Other differences between the sentences used by primitive men 
and those used at the later stages of culture are found in the facts 
that the later stages are marked by abstractions, generalizations, and 
the metaphorical use of terms. An abstraction may be defined as the 
use of a term in something less than its full complement of qualities 
or relations, or the use of a quality or relation apart from its term. 
Generalization is, as Dewey says, the positive side of the same func- 
tion ; 10 it is the use of a term, or relation, or quality, in a setting 
other than that from which it was derived, and often with an im- 
plicit reference which goes beyond any setting that has been speci- 
fied. The metaphorical use of terms involves the substitution of 
one group of relations for another group, often only remotely re- 
sembling the first. All these processes are variations in the use of 
terms, relations, and qualities, but they do not affect the funda- 
mental conditions by which terms, relations, and qualities become 
evident to us. 

According to Dewey a false abstractionism results when the func- 

» Cf. B. Bosattqiiat, Logic (1888), Vol. I, p. 40. 
io Beconstruction in, Philosophy (1920), p. 151. 
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tion of the detached fragments is forgotten. 11 We should add that 
a still more fundamental route to a false abstractionism would be to 
forget the function of the language reflex and the thinking process, 
and that any attempt to perform an abstraction which removes the 
content of our thinking from the conditions of implicit duality in 
which it originates is false because, regardless of its content, it re- 
mains in origin and form still subject to the conditions which it 
attempts to deny. 

More misleading even than false abstractions are the false general- 
izations which often seem, and sometimes profess, to remove the 
content of our thinking from the conditions of implicit duality. It 
is true that generalizations often have a reference which extends 
indefinitely beyond the settings in which they originate or are em- 
ployed. There may be no fixed limit to the applications of general- 
izations about redness, for example, or justice. But the very condi- 
tion of generalizing at all is that one is able to contrast redness with 
not-redness, or justice with not-justice; and the only thoroughly 
valid generalizations are those that recognize the fundamental im- 
portance of such contrasts. It is by this recognition that general- 
izations like the law of contradiction and the principle of the implicit 
duality of thinking are able to save themselves from the criticism 
which they are entitled to make of other notions. 

It is obvious that the remaining difference, as above noted, be- 
tween primitive and highly developed language, namely, the meta- 
phorical use of terms, with its substitution of one group of relations 
for another, is a secondary rather than a primary process, and has 
to do with variations of the content of sentences or judgments rather 
than with their form. We may say, then, that the more highly 
developed language reactions, like the primitive language reactions, 
conform to the principle of implicit duality. There is some ques- 
tion as to whether thinking originates in language reactions; but 
there is no question that much of our most significant thinking pro- 
ceeds in language forms. The point for us is that whatever portion 
of our thinking takes place in language forms may be regarded as 
implicitly dual; and — summing up now all that has been said up 
to this point — that whether the language reaction theory or any other 
theory of the origin of thinking now current is adopted, the same 
result as regards implicit duality is reached. 

II 
The generalization with which we are now concerned is to the 
effect that, if what is implicit in them were made explicit, all state- 
11 Ibid., p. 150. 
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ments would be reduced to the form "a' as against not-a'." Rec- 
ognition of this principle would modify a number of ideas employed 
in philosophical discussions, both of the past and present; to some 
of these ideas we now turn. 

The first point to notice is that at any particular moment there 
are marked differences between a' and not-a'. They may be said to 
be mutually exclusive — although this statement may have to be 
qualified later, when more adequate account is taken of the work of 
Sheldon. 12 For our present purposes it will suffice to say that no 
matter how trivial in content the term a' may be, it, together with 
not-a', exhausts the possibilities of the universe. Sometimes the 
contrast between the two terms cuts through the midst of our ex- 
perience, as when, for example, we say "life" and "not-life," or 
"true" and "not-true." At other times the contrast between the 
two terms marks the very limits of knowledge — it is in fact only 
another way of saying that our knowledge is limited. The most 
picturesque example of the limits of our knowledge is one which is 
sometimes mentioned in more or less popular writings on astronomy, 
when one attempts to say what lies outside the universe which 
astronomy investigates. The answer is, the Beyond. Now of such 
a Beyond we know nothing, except that it is there — and the term 
"nothing" is a synonym for such "there-ness." "Nothing" does 
not mean the absence of everything, nor even the absence of every- 
thing relevant to the subject of interest or discussion ; for the pres- 
ence and relevance of things not otherwise taken into account is, 
according to the principle of the duality of thinking, basic and in- 
dispensable. Another way of stating the principle would be to say 
that everything is present, and relevant. Nor is "nothing" es- 
sentially the sign of a substitution, 13 nor of the absence of a sought- 
for reality whenever we find the presence of another ; 14 these are but 
special cases, in which the limits of knowledge, more or less self- 
imposed, are capable of being extended at the next moment. "Noth- 
ing" is, in general, whether one is dealing with the limits of thinking 
or not, the term which denotes that at any moment there are some 
conditions which remain, at least until the next moment, unanalyzed. 
It is the term for the that-ness which at any moment excludes what- 
ness — for external relations which at any moment exclude internal 
relations. We may point to it, but we can not analyze it, nor can 
we discuss it except in negatives. For us it is denotative, and not 
connotative. 

12 Strife of Systems, Chapters XII and XIII. 

is H. Bergsom, Creative Evolution, tr. Mitchell (1911), p. 283. 

" Ibid., p. 273. 
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One can say of Kant, without intending any disrespect, that 
his Ding an Sich was the limiting ease of "nothing." 

"We can not understand the possibility of such noumena, and whatever 
lies beyond the sphere of phenomena is (to us) empty. . . . The concept 
of a noumenon is, therefore, merely limitative and intended to keep the 
claims of sensibility within proper bounds; therefore it is of negative use 
only. But it is not a mere arbitrary fiction, but closely connected with the 
limitation of sensibility, though incapable of adding anything positive to 
the sphere of the senses. . . . Our understanding thus acquires a kind of 
negative extension. ... In doing this it immediately proceeds to pre- 
scribe limits to itself by admitting that it can not know these noumena 
by means of the categories but can only think of them under the name 
of something unknown. 1 ' 5 

And recognition of the principle of the implicit duality of thinking, 
with its contrast of connotative and denotative knowledge, would 
account for later attempts to approach the Absolute, the Uncondi- 
tioned and the Unknowable, although it would not necessarily justify 
the detailed construction of such systems. In particular, as here 
presented, it avoids the duality of subject and object. 

Of contemporary writers the one who is most at variance with the 
idea of "nothing" as above treated is Professor Bradley. Al- 
though forced, by what we should interpret as the working of the 
principle of implicit duality of thinking, to make a distinction be- 
tween truth and reality, Bradley maintains that in reality this 
duality eventually disappears. Truth differs from reality in that, 
for the former, "there remains always something outside and other 
than the predicate, so the predicate may be called conditional." 18 
But reality is not subjected to any such outstanding condition — for 
any added reality would be simply "more of the same."" "An 
outlying field is here unmeaning. ' ' 18 

Since our positive knowledge is here all-embracing, it can rest on noth- 
ing external. Outside this knowledge there is not so much as an empty 
space in which our impotence could fall. . . . The opposite of reality is 
not privation but absolute nothingness. 19 

Once more : 

It is senseless to attempt to go beyond [the known area of the uni- 
verse] and to assume fields which lie outside the ultimate nature of real- 
ity. If there were any reality quite beyond our knowledge we could in 

i" Critique of Pwe Season, tr. Multer (1915), pp. 208-209. 
16 Appearance and 'Reality (1893), p. 544. 
"Ibid., p. 536. 
as Ibid., p. 537. 
» Ibid., p. 537. 
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no sense be aware of it; and if we were quite ignorant of it we could 
hardly suggest that our ignorance conceals it. And thus in the end what 
we know and what is real must be coextensive and assuredly outside of 
this nothing is possible. 20 

The principle of implicit duality of thinking, if applied in criticism 
of Bradley, would indicate that there is a difference between false con- 
tradictions and true ones; the latter are those based upon the dis- 
tinction between the connotative and the denotative components of 
our knowledge. When this distinction is recognized, it is seen that 
ignorance is not at all inconsistent with awareness, and that an 
"outlying field" is anything but unmeaning. "We may even admit 
that our positive knowledge rests upon "nothing external," but we 
regard this expression as a true substantive, and as the equivalent 
of a "something external" which is not otherwise specified. We 
should say that there may at any time be additions to our world; 
but to go further, and say that they will be "more of the same" 
would be to apply connotative standards gratuitously and arbitrarily 
to what as yet we know only denotatively. 

Of all the attempts made to qualify the realms beyond the limits 
of knowledge, one of the most common is found in the term "in- 
finite." It will be remembered to what formidable length Royce 
built up from Dedekind's conception of the infinite, his argument 
that the Absolute is self-representing. 21 Sheldon has shown that 
when infinity is thus taken to be that which can be put into one-one 
correspondence with its own part, 

the only reason why the part has always enough in it to furnish a cor- 
respondent for every new element discovered in the whole is that the part 
itself has an endless (i.e., infinite) number of elements. . . . The notion 
of . . . ever new elements to draw upon in order to eke out the corre- 
spondence is not deduced from the notion of correspondence. 22 

Sheldon goes on to explain the contradiction in terms of the indispen- 
sable duality of internal and external relations ; it seems to us, how- 
ever, that discussions of the infinite which imply duality may be 
stated more simply if put not so much in logical, as in psychological 
terms. Perhaps the degree to which psychological elements persist 
in the term "infinite" is not always adequately recognized. 

From a psychological standpoint it would be plain that an in- 
finite regress is not to be identified with regress to an infinite; the 
first expression refers essentially to an effort or a progress, the 
second to its completion. But the infinite is not the final term of a 

20 ma., p. 516. 

2i The World and the Individual, First Series (1900), p. 510 ff. 

22 Strife of Systems, p. 431. 
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series ; it is a word used either to describe the act of proceeding in a 
series or to indicate the fact that the proceeding 1 has been abandoned 
when it might have been continued. When it is used to describe the 
act of proceeding in a series, it is synonymous with the word "in- 
definite," or "indefinitely"; an example is seen when the infinite of 
the calculus is regarded as "the large-at-will, " or the infinitesimal as 
"the small-at-wiU" — both of which definitions show how much of 
psychology adheres to mathematics at these points. 

Sometimes the word "infinite" is used in another way, so that it 
is more easily mistaken for a term ; this confusion seems to be involved 
in the work of Dedekind and the argument of Boyce. What actually 
happens is perhaps more understandable if stated psychologically. 
Let us say then that there is a progress, sustained for a longer or a 
shorter period, from one member of a series to the next in a given 
order, and so on. But in the nature of the case such ordered prog- 
ress will not be followed out forever; sooner or later one will have 
other things to do, or one will simply become tired of the monotonous 
repetition, and abandon it. One indicates that such an abandonment 
has occurred, by using the term "infinite"; it is the sign that one 
does not care to pursue the detailed series any farther, at least for 
the present, but that the series may be pursued farther if it is desir- 
able later on. Since the word "infinite" implies that the operation 
may be resumed, it is easy to confuse it, in a realm where "one does 
not care, ' ' with a term marking the resumption, or even the comple- 
tion of the series. To say that in the number series the whole may be 
put into one-one correspondence with one of its parts, is really to 
say that two series, about the precise extent of both of which one 
does not care, may be conveniently assumed to be equal in number of 
terms ; but, in a realm where one does not care, any number of other 
assumptions are equally legitimate. 

In other words, the problem of the infinite, like the principle 
of the implicit duality of thinking, may be approached from the 
psychological side; and when thus approached, it may be seen that 
the two are essentially only different ways of stating the same thing, 
or describing the same fundamental condition. The finite is a con- 
notative, and the infinite is a denotative concept. Anything which is 
a matter of connotative knowledge we can, if allowance is made for 
the imperfections of our methods and attainments, analyze and 
discuss and develop with some show of results ; but anything which 
is a matter of denotative knowledge we can only indicate, or point 
toward, or qualify by its negative reference to that which is familiar 
and near at hand. This division of knowledge into connotative and 
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denotative might be turned to account if there were any call to 
multiply the literature on the Zenonian puzzles or the Kantian antin- 
omies. According to Professor Montague, "most great antinomies 
turn on a situation in which the finite as given in perception clashes 
with the infinite as demanded by conception"; 23 we might modify 
this statement to say that the infinite is less often demanded by con- 
ception than implied by both perception and conception. 

"We may mention briefly one antinomy which seems particularly 
amenable to treatment in terms of the principle of implicit duality — 
this is the one which concerns the notions of beginning and ending. 
Beginning and ending are correlative terms, like parent and child — 
one always implies the other. A beginning of anything is always the 
ending of something else, and vice versa. The terms are used to 
mark at any moment the point of contact of our connotative and our 
denotative knowledge. Sometimes these limits are fixed by the im- 
perfections of our senses or instruments; sometimes they are fixed 
by convenience, or the interplay of our interests. There is a dis- 
tinction between our connotative and our denotative knowledge in 
the fact that of the former we may know both beginnings and end- 
ings; of the latter we may know either beginnings or endings, but 
not both. This is only another way of saying that our connotative 
knowledge is essentially finite while our denotative knowledge is, 
in the proper sense of the term, essentially infinite. 

Ill 

Let us note very briefly some of the consequences for logic of a 
view such as the foregoing. Sheldon has emphasized, from the point 
of view of a dualistic system, the ambiguity in the use of the word 
"not," which sometimes means the relation of otherness or exclusion 
between terms, sometimes the denial of a suggested judgment. 24 I 
hope to work out a point or two in this connection in a later paper. 
The chief point to be noted now is that the law of contradiction 
ought to be stated in terms of exclusion as well as of denial, and 
ought to be stated positively as well as negatively. "We should say 
not merely, "It is impossible for the same thing both to be a, and 
not to be a," or "a is not not-a," but also, "a is known to be a" — or 
even, "a is a" — "by reason of its exclusion of not-a." 

Another consequence for logic follows from the fundamental 
relativism of the dualistic view. It is that any so-called logical 
universal has an essentially limited reference, and that, strictly 

2s The Antinomy and its Implications for Logical Theory, in Studies in the 
History of Ideas (1918), p. 239. 
2* Strife of Systems, p. 471. 
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speaking, the only universals which are valid throughout the whole 
range of our experience are those which allow for the fact of duality. 

IV 

In conclusion, let us indicate very briefly some of the effects 
which a recognition of the principle of the implicit duality of think- 
ing might be expected to exercise upon some of the philosophies cur- 
rent at the present time. It is obvious that recognition of the prin- 
ciple would modify the arguments of absolute idealism in the 
direction of relativism; there is one idealistic argument, or pre- 
supposition, which we should expect would be particularly affected. 

This is the point which is perhaps most vital in absolute ideal- 
ism — that reality and experience are coincident. 25 According to 
the view here put forward, this point might — at least in a sense — be 
granted, but without leading to the consequences which the absolute 
idealists draw from it. In other words, if our experience can be 
thought of as denotative as well as connotative, we may say that 
reality and experience are coincident, but that there is no need of 
going beyond our experience to an Absolute experience. One may 
here quote Royce against Royce : 

That all differences rest upon an underlying unity ... is the very 
thesis which ... we are trying to make more concrete. ... In knowing 
Asia, I, in some sense, already know these other objects. Even now, I, in 
some sense, mean them all. Whoever denies this, after all, by implication, 
affirms it. 26 

The principle of the implicit duality of thinking might be said to 
have much in common with pragmatism, because it provides room, 
in the region of denotative knowledge, for indefinite growth. That 
which is known only denotatively is always at hand to be transformed 
into that which is known connotatively — no one need weep for more 
worlds to conquer. The principle need not be thought of as intro- 
ducing a cleft in reality, for such a cleft as it introduces is constantly 
shifting, and, normally, shifting in an outward direction. 
The duality is, as Sheldon has it, productive, and creative. It makes 
possible a growing cosmos, and growing men. 

Taken in connection with neo-realism, the principle of the implicit 
duality of thinking would help to emphasize how many and how 
varied are the things which subsist, but to which nothing in the 
objective world, so far as we know, corresponds. Thinking proceeds 
by conflicts, antagonisms, inhibitions, repressions; and the mind is 

25 Cf. Eoyce, The Conception of God (1902), p. 30 ff., and The Meligivus 
Aspect of Philosophy (1885), p. 339. 

26 The World and the Individual, Second Series (1908), pp. 56-57. 
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the most marvellous of all kaleidoscopes. It may even be that these 
subsistential things are of more importance than the term "repres- 
sion" indicates ; they may, as for the Freudians, drag the whole mind 
in their direction, or, as for Professor Santayana, impart to the 
whole the dimension of ideality. 

Any dualistie view is of course a step away from monism, and 
in the direction of pluralism ; and, on the other hand, it is noticeable 
that a good deal of so-called pluralism is not inconsistent with a 
fundamental dualism. 

One of the most important consequences of the recognition of the 
principle of the implicit duality of thinking would be that it would 
make it easier than it has sometimes been made for any one so dis- 
posed to point to the limitations, and, as one might go onj to say, 
the insufficiency of ordinary discursive reason, and to insist that 
there must be some more direct way to reality, which avoids reason's 
implicit contradictions. Surely, one may say, the contradiction takes 
place within experience; why may not experience just as easily and 
just as naturally reconcile it, or transcend it ? This is the view which 
leads toward intuitionism arid mysticism. Professor Bergson has 
one passage which indicates that, for him, intuition might perform 
such a function. 

Concepts . . . generally go together in couples and represent two 
contraries. There is hardly any concrete reality which can not be ob- 
served from two opposing standpoints, which can not consequently be sub- 
sumed under two antagonistic concepts. Hence a thesis and an antithe- 
sis which we endeavor in vain to reconcile logically. . . . But from the 
object, seized by intuition, we pass easily in many cases to the two con- 
trary concepts; and as in that way thesis and antithesis can be seen to 
spring from reality, we grasp at the same time how it is that the two are 
opposed and how they are reconciled. 27 

The most notable recent writer on mysticism is Professor Hocking, 
who also has some passages suggesting that the world which reason 
dichotomizes may be unified in a way more fundamental and ade- 
quate to the needs of life. He says that contrasts disappear in wor- 
ship — the otherness of God and man ceases to be the whole truth of 
their relationship. 28 

Distance without fusion becomes individualistic and sterile; fusion 
without distance is formless, sentimental and oppressive. We want our 
living to add to its objectivity this unifying consent. Consent, and that 
•union with the object so curiously uncommandable by direct effort, flows 
through and around all our deliberate thought-work, lifting and floating 

« An Introduction to Metaphysics, tr. Hulme (1912), pp. 39-40. 

28 The Meaning of God in Human Experience (1912), p. 343. 
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it on the tide of a more central relationship with our world. Reflective 
thought, it appears, is too purposive, active, self-distinguishing, self-pre- 
serving, and at the same time too individual and unfree in its result, to 
do justice to the meaning of worship. 29 

It should be noted that no one should expect direct results from 
arguing about intuitionism and mysticism, for their presupposition 
is that all arguments are indirect. And one must expect also, that 
since the attempt is made in the argument to do justice to what the 
discursive reason knows only as the denotative, much of the content 
of such indirect arguments as are forthcoming must be negative and 
even arbitrary. But at the same time the awkward predicament 
which embarrasses all anti-intellectualist systems — that of being 
obliged to employ the intellect to formulate and communicate their 
views — is partially relieved by the principle of the implicit duality of 
thinking, with its recognition of denotative knowledge, and its leg- 
itimization of certain contradictions. 

We have left until the last any connected view of the work of 
Sheldon, on which we have frequently drawn, and with which we 
have frequently found ourselves in agreement; the idea in leaving 
the work until the last has been that in connection with it we might 
mark a transition to a possible future paper. In general, Sheldon 
has drawn a powerful indictment of the warring philosophies, and 
has, we think, taken some very necessary steps in the direction of a 
reconciliation. Among these is the recognition of duality as a meta- 
physical principle. But his applications and illustrations, it seems 
to us, need careful scrutiny. Any relation between terms may be 
expressed as a duality ; but the duality may in some cases be a better 
example of logic than of metaphysics. Thus, the relation of an 
object to its background, 30 and a subject to its attribute, 31 and a 
mixture and its constituent parts, 32 and the members of a species and 
their individual variations, 33 are all reducible logically to the dual 
formula, although they may not represent the same metaphysical 
principle, or at least their metaphysical relationships may involve 
other principles. Sheldon himself recognizes that there may be other 
fundamental principles ; 3i it seems to us that at least one such prin- 
ciple is that which Professor Spaulding calls "creative synthesis," 35 
and that this ought to be combined with the principle of duality, and 

2» Ibid., p. 344. 

so Strife of Systems, pp. 475-476. 

si Ibid., p. 436. 

32 Ibid., pp. 466, 487. 

33 Ibid., p. 458 «., 502. 
s* Ibid., pp. 511, 512. 

35 The New Nationalism (1918), p. 448. 
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perhaps one or two other principles, in an organic way, to yield a 
better metaphysics. Admission of the principle of creative synthesis 
into one's metaphysics would make relations dependent for their 
character as external or internal upon the stage of development 
reached — thus, for example, some at least of the external relations 
of atoms might become internal relations of molecules into which 
the atoms were combined. This would not do away with Sheldon's 
argument, but would place it in a different setting. "When several 
such settings for his dualities have been supplied, it may be that 
reality will not appear to be so freely and arbitrarily dual as he 
finds it to be. Freedom may be found to consist in the genera- 
tion of new things 36 rather than in the quick shifting back and forth 
between the terms of a duality. 37 All this, however, lies beyond the 
scope of the present paper. It is mentioned here in order to indi- 
cate what seems to us to be the fact that duality, especially as evi- 
denced to us in the implicit duality of thinking, is a metaphysical 
principle of prime importance, but does not by any means exhaust the 
content of metaphysics. 

George P. Conger. 
University op Minnesota. 
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CONSIDER the equation E = f {x, y, z, t ) when t — O. This 
represents what may be called a snap shot and is supposed 
to show the relation of E to a frame of reference x, y, z, at any 
given instant. But what does t = mean? We can no more stop 
time than we can stop the revolutions of the earth. The time that 
we live is entirely independent of our manipulation of t. The mo- 
ment we posit an instant A in time, real time has already flowed on 
past A. 

Let us consider the room in which we exist as our frame of 
reference x, y, z. Our position in this room can be defined by cer- 
tain lengths L u L 2 , L z , relative to this frame of reference. Inas- 
much as we and the room move with the earth through space, our 
frame of reference has a motion of course relative to some other 
frame of reference away from the earth, but we ignore this motion 
because it can not affect our actions and say we are at rest in the 
room, meaning thereby only that there is no relative motion be- 
tween us and the room which constitutes our frame of reference. 

We define our position at rest by giving certain values to 

86 Cf. ibid., p. 500. 

s^ Strife of Systems, pp. 474r-476. 



